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minerals; how to prepare a mineralogical article; how. to organize @ ; 
mineral club; and other information of value that every collector should 
have at his finger tips. q 

The bulletin is not for sale but will be given free, as 2 premium, . 
with one of the following :— 
A two year subscription to Rocks AND MINERALS MaGaZINE ($2.00) % 
A two year renewal to Rocks AND MINERALS MaGazINE (2.00) 
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Everybody's Going to the 
GREATER NEW YORK 


Hobby Collectors’ 
SHOW 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


FIFTH and SIXTH AVENUES, at 49th and 50th STREETS 
NEW YORK CITY 


APRIL 25th to 30th 


(SIX DAYS) 
10:00 A. M. to 10:00 P. M. 


Two hundred dealers, collectors, and publishers will throw open to 
the public a gorgeous display of choice materials that are dear to the 
hearts of collectors. Among articles to be displayed will be: 


Antiques Curios Paintings 
Autographs Documents Postage Stamps 
Coins and Paper Fire Arms Rare Books 
Money Furniture Rocks and Minerals 
Collector's Gems Shells 
Magazines Indian Relics Ship Models 
Miniatures 


Old Prints 
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The Discovery and Introduction 


of Coal (300 B. C. to 1800 A. D.) 


By FRANK F. FLEENER, 
Joliet Junior College, Joliet, Illinois 


It is only within comparatively By the end of the 13th century the use 
recent times that coal has come into of the new fuel had become very pop- 
general use as a fuel, but there can be ular in London. But the people of that 
no doubt that it was discovered and its city conceived the idea that the use of 
qualities known many centuries ago. coal was injurious to the health of the 

One of the earliest passages relating inhabitants generally, so they presented 
to coal is to be found in the writings a petition to Parliament, asking that 
of Theophrastus (382-287 B. C.), a the burning of coal be prohibited with- 
friend and pupil of Aristotle. This pas- in the city. Surprising as it may 
sage dates back to about 300 B. C. and = seem, this petition was granted, and 
reads as follows: “Those substances Edward I made it a capital offense to 
that are called coals and are broken for burn the dreaded fuel . Thus the pro- 
use are earthy, but they kindle and gress of the coal industry was checked 
burn like wooden coals. They are’ for half a century, when again we note 
found in Liguria where there is amber, that Edward III granted a license to 
and in Elis over the mountains toward the people of Neweastle “to dig stones 
Olympus. They are used by the and coal in the common soil of the 
smiths.” town.” 

In the Bible and other ancient books, In Scotland coal was mined in the 
there are many references to coal that 12th century, and in Germany in the 
antedate the passage quoted, but 138th. The Chinese had become familiar 
usually they mean charcoal. with its use long before. But in Paris 

It is claimed that coal was mined in’ the same prejudice that had prevailed 
Britain prior to the Roman invasion in London was aroused against coal 
in 55 B. C. The cinder heaps found and it did not come into general use 
among the ruins of the Roman Suprem- in that city until the middle of the 
acy period bear out the plausibility of 16th century. About this time, it was 
the claim, but no writings have been also introduced into Wales, Belgium, 
found recording the use of coal prior and other European countries. 
to 852 A. D. In that year twelve cart- That in appearance, at least, coal 
loads of fossil fuel or pit coal were re- was familiar to natives of America, 
ceived by the Abbey of Peterborough long before the advent of white men, 
in England, as rent.. It is said that cannot well be doubted. But there is 
coal first began to be systematically no proof that they knew of its qualities 
mined in Britain about the year 1180. as a fuel. The first record that we 
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have of the discovery of coal in this 
country, was made by Louis Joliet and 
Father Marquette, in 1674. On a map 
of their explorations they marked the 
site of a coal outcrop on the banks of 
the Illinois River near the present city 
of Ottawa. 

The oldest coal workings in America 
are doubtless those near Richmond, 
Virginia. It is supposed that coal was 
discovered and mined there as early as 
1750. The story of this discovery comes 
to us in the form of a tradition. It is 
stated that a certain boy went fishing, 
and his supply of bait gave out, and 
that in his endeavors to replenish his 
supply, he stumbled upon this outcrop 
of coal. He made his discovery known, 
and mining operations soon followed. 
This area has since continued to pro- 
duce an excellent quality of bituminous 
coal. The bed extends over about 180 
square miles and has an average thick- 
ness of 24 feet. 

Another of the early discoveries of 
coal in the United States was that of 
the Rhode Island anthracite bed in 
1760. This coal began to be regularly 
worked in 1808, but the mines could 
not profitably compete with the mines 
of Pennsylvania, so for a long time 
they supplied only the trade of the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

It is impossible to say just when the 
coal outcrops of the great bituminous 
district of Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
were first seen by white men. In the 
summer of 1744, General Braddock led 
his army through western Pennsyl- 
vania by a military road _ especially 
constructed for the purpose. This 
road crossed the outcrop of the Pitts- 
burg coal several times, and Colonel 
James Burd, one of the engineers, 
claimed to have burned some of this 
coal on his camp fire at that time. From 
1770 to 1777, it was common for the 
maps of the Ohio River country to 
have marked them sites of coal beds; 
these are now known to contain seams 
of the great bituminous deposit. 


Probably the Susquehanna region 
was the first in which coal was mined 
systematically and put to use. It was 
for a long time mostly used by black- 
smiths and iron workers in their 
forges. In 1813 ,Phillip Karthus began 
to ship coal to Philadelphia and Balti- 
more by barges and found ready sale 
for it. In 1803 the first coal was 


shipped from Pittsburg; this was also 


by boat, and the first cargo sold for 
37% cents a bushel. From that time 
the increase in the mining of bitumip. 
ous coal in this region has been steady 
and the production has grown to enor. 
mous proportions. 

The valley of the Wyoming was settled 
by people from Connecticut, in 1726, 
and in the fall of that year they re 
ported the discovery of coal. This ig 
probably the first discovery of anthra- 
cite coal, or as they called it “Stone 
coal.” But they could not make their 
coal burn. Repeated trials met with 
repeated failures. However, Obadiah 
Gore, a blacksmith, 1769, took some of 
this coal to his shop and by dogged per- 
sistence succeeded in getting it to burn. 
So far as is known, he was the first 
man to demonstrate the value of an- 
thracite as a fuel. From this time on 
its merits were recognized and slowly 
its use spread to points long distances 
from the mines. 

The next discovery of anthracite was 
in 1791 in the Lehigh river region. The 
find was accidental. Phillip Ginther, 
a hunter, returning to his cabin, late 
one evening, stumbled over a_ black 
stone that he picked up and_ carried 
home with him. The next morning he 
took it to Colonel Weiss, who pronounc- 
ed it stone coal, and set out at once 
for Philadelphia, where a company 
was formed to procure and work the 
mine. 

In the Pottsville district coal was 
discovered about the same time and 
in much the same manner. A hunter, 
Nicholas Allen, after an all day’s tramp 
found himself too far away from home 
to reach it that night. He according- 
ly built a fire under a projecting ledge, 
and lying down nearby, soon fell asleep. 
He was awakened in the night by a 
strong light and the sensation of great 
heat. Quickly springing to his feet, 
he saw that the ledge itself was burn- 
ing or as he expresses it, “that the 
mountain was on fire.” No_ practical 
results attended the discovery of coal 
in this region at that time. 

In the middle anthracite district, 
coal was not discovered until 1826. 
This discovery also was made by 4 
hunter, one John Charles, who while 
digging out a ground-hog, uncovered @ 
vein of stone-coal. He at once made 
his discovery known and a company 
called the Hazelton Coal Company was 
formed to work the field. 
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At the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, anthracite coal, in all the dis- 
tricts where it was found, was used 


as a fuel for blacksmiths’ fires and 
iron workers’ forges. This was prac- 
tically its limit of utility. This was 


due to the fact that it was thought 
necessary to force a strong current of 
air through it in order to make it burn, 
and since this was impracticable for 
stoves and grates, there was little or no 
demand for it for domestic use 

It seems, however, that Weiss, Cist 
and Hilligar, who were developing the 
coal discovered by Ginther, in the 
Mauch Chunk mountains, were able to 
solve the problem of burning the coal 
without an artificial draft. They did 
all that they could to introduce the 
use of coal, even going to houses and 
making practical demonstrations of 
their method. But even with all this 
personal attention, the introduction of 
the coal as a domestic fuel was a slow 
process. 

In 1808, Judge Fell of Wilkesbarre, 
in the Wyoming valley, caused a grate 
to be made similar to those now in use. 
This he set up in his fireplace, and in- 
vited his friends to come and see the 
stone coal burn. Only a few came, and 
they were skeptical. But the fire that 
they saw was a revelation, and from 
that time on the use of hard coal in 
that district was very popular. 

Many amusing stories are told con- 
cerning the attempt to make the new 
fuel burn. One of these, which led to 
a notable discovery, is worthy of re- 
petition. 

In 1814, the firm of White and Haz- 
ard, manufacturers of iron wire, at the 
Falls of the Schuylkill, heard that one 
Mr. Malin, the proprietor of another 
rolling mill, had succeeded in using the 
new fuel with good success. Accord- 


ing, Messrs. White and Hazard decid- 
ed to give it a test on their own ac- 
count. They secured a cartload of it, 
paying a dollar a bushel for it, and 
took it to their works. Here they tried 
their best to build a fire with it, giving 
it what they considered the most skill- 
ful manipulation. Their efforts were 
in vain, and the entire cartload was 
wasted. However, they secured an- 
other cartload and determined to spend 
the night, if need be, in the work of 
building a coal fire. They did spend 
the night, but when morning came they 
were no nearer the attainment of their 
object than they were the evening be- 
fore. They had poked and punched 
incessantly all night long, but notwith- 
standing all their best efforts the coal 
refused to burn, and in disgust the men 
closed the furnace door and went home 
for breakfast. It so happened that 
one of the workmen left his coat in 
the furnace room and returning for it 
about an hour later, was amazed to 
see the furnace door red _ hot. He 
hastily summoned the rest of the crew, 
and four parcels of iron were heated 
and run by the same fire. In seeking 
the cause of the unexpected result, 
they came to the conclusion that it 
was simply due to letting the fire alone, 
which we know to be the correct solu- 
tion to the problem. 

To give anything like an adequate 
account of the obstacles that confront- 
ed the early promoters of the new fuel 
would make this paper too long. The 
fact is, that the people for a long time 
looked upon coal with curiosity, con- 
sidering it nothing more than black 
stones, and seeing no reason why it 
should burn better than stones of any 
other color. Little by little this pre- 
judice had to be overcome, largely 
through the efforts of the mine owners 
themselves. 
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Mineralogy Club Movement for the Youths of the Secondary Schools 
of America 
Conducted by Ben Hur Wilson, 112 Mississippi Ave., Joliet, Tl. 


First Year Program 


“Howling Rock Hounds!” 


One thing which we should like very 
much to do is to secure a complete list 
of all active Mineralogy Clubs in the 
United States or Canada operating 
either in connection with the Second- 
ary Schools, some Museum, or under 
the auspices of the Boy or Girl Scouts, 
the Y.M.C.A., a Summer Camp, or any 
other similar organization. Nearly 
every week we learn with interest of 
some Club which has been functioning 
for a longer or shorter period of time, 
and we are striving to determine the 
identity and location of the oldest club 
which has existed continuously down to 
date. 


The following very interesting letter 
may throw some light upon this ques- 
tion: 


I am writing on behalf of the Joplin 
High School Geology Club, for infor- 
mation concerning the requirements, 
obligation, and benefits of the National 
Chapter Clubs in case we are eligible 
to join such an organization. This 
club known as “The Howling Pack of 
Rock Hounds” is a senior group which 
has been in existence for eleven years. 
Individual collections of minerals is 
one of the annual projects. The region 
around Joplin is especially adapted to 
such collections and we have taken 
many field trips through the district. 

Please send promptly such informa- 
tion as you have available. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) FAME CRAIG, Sec’y., 
“Howling Pack of Rock Hounds.” 
Joplin, Mo. 


According to our way of figuring, 
this club must have been organized in 
about 1923, and up to date this is the 
oldest Secondary School Club we know 
anything about. What great fun these 
youngsters must have had all these 
years, and what a great honor to them 


will it be should they prove to the 
oldest Club extant. 

It may interest many people living 
in other sections of the country to 
know that the “Hound Dog” is quite 
an important institution in Missouri, 
and that from time immemorable the 
“local” Geologist has been dubbed a 
“Rock Hound.” Perhaps no name 
could be more appropriate, for it is a 
well-known fact that this particular 
breed of dog is no slouch when it 
comes to trailing an animal to his lair 
and digging him out of the ground. 

The analogy then is almost perfect, 
for, is not this the way in which every 
good mineral scout should secure many 
of his choicest specimens? Will others 
who have knowledge of clubs, either 
old or new, please write giving us full 
information? Thanks! 


Looking Ahead 

Now that our First Club Year is 
drawing to a close, the time has come 
when we feel that we are justified in 
looking ahead into the future, and in 
beginning to formulate plans for the 
work of the Second Club Year. While 
results to date have not been all that 
we had hoped for, we are, nevertheless, 
gratified at the wide-spread interest 
which has developed in our club work, 
and the genuine and sincere response 
which so many have shown. Of one 
thing we feel certain, that we are now 
far in advance of where we were @ 
year ago. 

With the June issue the outlines for 
the First Year’s Work will close, to be 
resumed again with those for the 
Second Year, in the August issue. It 
that number there will appear outlines 
for the first two meetings of the neW 
year, which are to be held beginning 
in September. This will place the 
material in the hands of the Sponsor 
a full month before it is used, which 
we are sure will be of great advantage. 
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This could not have been done last 
year as there was no August number 
of the magazine. Isn’t it fine that 
ROCKS and MINERALS now comes to 
us monthly? I hope that all our club 
members who are not now subscribing, 
will show Editor Zodac their true ap- 
preciation of his great efforts in our 
behalf, by not only sending in their 
own subscription to ROCKS and MIN- 
ERALS at once, but by going out and 
inducing their friends and neighbors to 
subscribe also; for in so doing we are 
not only helping the cause of Mineral- 
ogy but ourselves as well, as a larger 
subscription list will enable the pub- 
lication of a larger and better magaz- 
ine . 

While conducting our First Year’s 
Program, we have all the while been 
observing its operation with a critical 
eye, realizing full well that the move- 
ment is as yet somewhat in the ex- 
perimental stage. We believe, how- 
ever, that our plan has proven sound, 
and that our Club outlines have been 
helpful, but that, perhaps, with some 
minor changes they may be made still 
more workable. For one thing we have 
found that there is fully as much de- 
mand upon the part of the older people 
of a community for instruction and 
guidance as there is among the younger 
set. We believe that this demand 
should be recognized and that the two 
movements may be worked out to- 
gether or co-operatively to the best ad- 
vantage of all concerned. In _ fact, 
splendid results have been attained in 
several places on the plan which we 
shall call for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion only, the “Joliet Plan.” 

In that city, a “Branch,” or “Chap- 
ter” of the National Rocks and Miner- 
als Association was formed having two 


divisions. The first, was an “Adult” 
Section. Which met every other Tues- 


day evening for a series of lectures on 
Mineralogical topics by Mr. Frank L. 
Fleener, a member of the local Junior 
College Faculty. These lectures were 
of a high order, both from the educa- 
tional and the cultural standpoint. 
They were presented in popular style, 
and were of such character that they 
could be readily assimulated by the 
layman. That they were enjoyed by 
the group was evidenced by an average 
attendance of thirty-five throughout 
the season. The second division, being 
sponsored by the Adult group, was 


conducted for the youngsters of Second- 
ary School age, meeting on the inter- 
vening Tuesday evenings after school 
hours, from 3:45 to 5:00 p. m. The 
programs for this section were con- 
ducted along the line of the plans pub- 
lished in the current issues of ROCKS 
and MINERALS, as outlined by the 
National Director of Programs. These 
young folks are very enthusiastic, and 
there is no doubt but that the Club 
will become a well established tradi- 
tion in the local High School. What 
has been done in Joliet, we are confid- 
ent can likewise be done in hundreds 
of other communities throughout the 
country, as the work of our oganization 
progresses. We shall be very happy 
to have others write us their own ideas 
upon this subject, and in the meantime 
work will be continued on our plans 
which will be unfolded in the future 
numbers of our official Journal, 
ROCKS and MINERALS. 


Program Outline: Continued From The 
April Issue 


The Seventeenth Club Meeting 
Local Program: National Outing Field 
Tri 


May 20, has been the date set for the 
1934 outing of the National Rocks and 
Minerals Associations. We hope that 
all active clubs, both local and Nat- 
ional, will join the celebration of this 
important event. By referring to the 
April number of ROCKS and MIN- 
ERALS, and to announcements in the 
current issue, you will be able to de- 
termine whether or not there is to be 
an outing in your state and the time 
and place of the meeting. If there 
should be no meeting in your State, or 
should the one which is scheduled to 
be held be so far from your locality 
as to make the trip unadvisable on 
account of the distance, it would be 
best to arrange a separate outing of 
your own on this day, or on the Sat- 
urday previous, for the members of 
your club and as many of their fam- 
ilies as can attend. Should the Club 
contemplate attending the State Out- 
ing it would be well to communicate 
with your State Director of Outings, 
and get the latest and most implicate 
directions regarding the time and place 
for meeting the party. Should the Club 
decide to hold its own individual Out- 
ing, it will be necessary to have var- 
ious committees upon arrangements ap- 
pointed in advance. A place will need 
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to be selected for the outing, which 
should be far enough from home, as 
to be entirely new to all members of 
the Club. This will serve to make the 
occasion a real treat. Other commit- 
tees should be appointed for such mat- 
ters as transportation and “eats.” The 
details of this meeting should be re- 
ported promptly to the National Direc- 
tor of Outings, Mr. Fred W. Schmeltz, 
e/o Rocks and Minerals, Peekskill, 
New York, by the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Club, being careful to state 
the correct number present. 


The Eighteenth Club Meeting 
National Program: Business Meeting 
and Study Hour 
Program Part I. Business Meeting 


Following the regular order of Bus- 
iness, under the items of new business, 
there should come up for consideration 
the plans for the continuation of the 
elub organization next year. Article 
VI, Section 4, of the National Constitu- 
tion reads: “The candidates for office 
shall be nominated by a committee con- 
sisting of the Club Sponsor and two 
club members appointed by the Club 
President at the last regular meeting 
of the Club year.” This provision of 
the Constitution should not be _ lost 
sight of, and perhaps it would be well 
for the President to consult with the 
members of the Executive Committee 
upon this important matter before 
making his report at the next and last 
regular meeting of the Club year. The 
Constitution also provides that the 
“officers should be elected at the first 
regular meeting of the Club Year,” in- 
asmuch as there is always a chance of 
some not being able to return to school 
in the fall on account of changing cir- 
cumstances. It might also be well to 
appoint at this meeting a membership 
committee, who should scout for new 
club members and investigate and re- 
port upon the qualifications of the 
prospects at the next National Meeting. 
This committee should also hold over 
during the summer months and have 
available a fine list of active members 
ready for the first meeting in the fall. 


Part Il. The Study Hour 


Program Basis: Symposium on Quartz 

As stated in our last bulletin, the 
mineral Quartz is so important and so 
widespread in its distribution that it 


would seem impossible to do the gub- 
ject justice in any one single Study 
Hour Program ; therefore, it is suggest. 
ed that this meeting be also devoted to 
the study of this great mineral family, 
We believe this will give us the oppor. 
tunity for which we have long sought, 
to arrange a Study Program in which 
every single member may easily take 
part.* 


At this meeting everyone should be 
given some definite assignment by the 
program committee, on the Quartz fam- 
ily, which they are to look up and re 
port on before the club. These assign- 
ments should include such subjects ag 
Quartz Crystals; Milky and Smoky 
Quartz; Rose Quartz and Amethyst; 
Citrine or false topaz; Chalcedony, and 
moon-stones; forms of Agate; Flint, 
Hornstone and Chert; Silicified Wood, 
and so on, through the almost endless 
variety of topics which might be con- 
sidered in this connection. Each re 
port, if possile, should be confined toa 
period of five or ten minutes, and 
should be illustrated by actual speci- 
mens of the variety considered, brought 
to the meeting for the purpose of in- 
spection. 


Following the program, all such 
specimens should be exhibited asa 
single group, and the members should 
be permitted to examine and compare 
them, after which there should be a 
general discussion of the most import- 
ant points brought out during the pro- 
gram of the evening. Interest may be 
added by those present holding an in- 
formal contest seeing who -can identify 
the most of the material present, and 
also who can name off-hand the great- 
est number of Quarty varieties. 

Adjournment. 


Programs to be continued 
June Issue. 


in the 


*National Constitution: ‘‘Article VIII; Section 
7. Each active member shall take some assign 
ment on the Unified Study Club Program at least 
once during the Club Year.”’ 


Norte: Due to the date of the National Outing 
falling in the latter half of the month, on May 
20, it may be more practical to reverse the order 
of the Sev h and Eigh h Meetings of the 
Club. Should the Club decide to do so, it will 


bring the two Study Hour Programs on Quarta 
closer together which in several respects will also 
be more desirable—B.H.W. 
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ROCKS and MINERALS 


Our Junior Club 


Conducted by 
ILSIEN NATHALIE GAYLORD 


Dear Juniors: 

Such a fortunate Club we are, for 
again this month other interested 
friends of Our Junior Club have filled 
the Prize box with fine specimens. 
Mr. C. A. Noren, of Fresno, California, 
has sent a number of pieces of chiastol- 
ite, mariposite, and other minerals for 
our prizes. 

Another far-away friend, Mr. C. L. 
Brock, of Houston, Texas, has also sent 
a fine specimen of chiastolite, as well 
as some exquisitely beautiful pink and 
white and green calcite. From Mr. 
Alvan Barrus, of Lithia, Massachusetts, 
has come some rich rose-pink rhodonite, 
rose and green tourmaline crystals, 
and asbestos. 


Very heartily we thank these good 
friends for their kind and generous 
gifts. Surely if they could see the 
delight of the Junior collectors who re- 
ceive these fine specimens, they would 
feel repaid for their thoughtfulness and 
effort. It means much to these young 
beginners to gain an understanding of 
minerals and a good collection of them 
like this, through the kindness. of 
older collectors. 

Because of the large number of new 
members who have joined the Club 
during the past six weeks, we are this 
month reviewing some parts of the 
lessons which we had when the Club 
was first formed. Where to find speci- 
mens, and the history and arrange- 
ment of common minerals are questions 
repeatedly asked by new members who 
know almost nothing as yet of how to 
start collecting. So now we will turn 
to our Club lesson for today, a brief 
review in part for some of our older 
members. 

A cordial welcome first, however, to 
the new members, and an invitation to 
any Junior under twenty-one years of 
age to join Our Junior Club. Just 
send your name, age and address to 
ROCKS AND MINERALS, Peekskill, 
New York. 


Mineral Sets 


On every mail these days come re- 
quests from various Club members for 
description of the specimens in the 
mineral sets now for sale in the stores 
everywhere. Since so many of our 
members have bought the sets, suppose 
we have a litlle talk about them for 
our Club lesson today. 


They make a splendid beginning for 
a collection, these mineral sets. Every 
specimen in them has some fascinating 
history or curious habit. That graphite, 
for instance. Would you believe that 
little specimen was 500,000,000 years 
old? It well may be, if it came from 
certain graphite deposits. 


Those deposits are fully that old, for 
they were made from the first ancient 
seaweeds in the world. In dying, only 
the carbon in the seaweeds remained, 
and after many changes and great 
earth heat the carbon was baked into 
the rock which we call graphite. Even 
yet we sometimes find the imprints in 
this graphite of those strange ancient 
seaweeds which grew and _ flourished 
mnillions of years ago. 


But this is not all of the curious his- 
tory of this little graphite specimen. 
The black soot from the chimney, the 
coal in our furnaces, and the clear 
sparkling diamonds in the crowns of 
monarchs, all belong to the graphite’s 
family, for like the graphite itself each 
one is also made of carbon. Truly, 
romance lies thick around this little 
piece of graphite here in the collection. 

Just as wonderful is this bit of hema- 
tite. Red iron ore it is, and the great 
glowing rubies of the world, three times 
as costly as diamonds, owe their rich 
gleaming red color to this iron. A 
bit of hematite slipped into the ruby 
when it was crystallizing and gave it 
its exquisite color. It colors our blood 
red, too, and also the rouge on ladies’ 
faces, and in the old frontier war days 
the Indians used it as their war paint. 
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ROCKS and MINERALS 


Now let us see about these specimens 
of building stones here in the mineral 
sets, this granite, limestone, and 
marble. Surely there can be nothing 
very important or romantic about such 
common rocks, do you say? Yet, to 
man, granite is the most important 
rock in the world. It forms the outer 
rocky crust of the earth, and were it 
not for this firm granite crust man 
could not live here at all. That is how 
important this little granite specimen 
is, with all its companion granite in 
the earth’s structure. 

As for limestone, our skeletons are 
made of lime. So, were there no lime- 
stone on earth, man would not be man 
at all, but just a spineless jellylike 
creature. This marble, too, has an 
amazing history strange as any fairy 
tale. 

Once this solid marble was alive 
swimming in the sea. Its form then 
was the lime in the shells of various 
little ocean creatures. As these sea 
folk died, their shells sank to the ocean 
floor and were parked into vast beds 
of limestone. Great upheavals of the 
earth thrust the limestone into high 
cliffs, and tremendous earth heat baked 
much of it into marble. In the lime- 
stone today often you can still see the 
wee shells of the tiny sea creatures 
which formed the limebeds millions of 
years ago. That is romance, indeed! 

Even this bit of clay has its own 
wonderful secret, for it is of clay— 
or to be very exact, the aluminum in 
it—that the great glowing rubies in 
the English crown are made, as well 
as all the rubies in the world. Just 
common clay! 

As with these minerals we have just 
studied, so it is with each specimen in 
the set. Not one but has its fascinat- 
ing romance and its importance to man. 
This knowledge of rocks and minerals 
is what our Club lessons are teaching 
us each month, illustrated by the 
beautiful and curious mineral prizes 
which are won through the Question 
Box for the upbuilding of our collec- 
tions. An added help toward this up- 
building of a collection are these fine 
mineral sets which so many of our 
Club members have purchased. 


Where To Find Specimens 
There is an exceedingly interesting 
way of using your mineral set to build 
up your collection. It is to select one 


mineral as a center specimen of g 
group or family of minerals. Then 
collect the other minerals which belong 
in the same family. The graphite 
group, for instance. Most of them are 
easy to collect. Each is some form of 
carbon. 


Begin with a little vial of wood soot, 
or lamp black. Then a piece each of 
hard and of soft coal. The diamond 
may be a little harder to obtain, but 
with it you have a good collection of 
the graphite family. They range, ag 
you can see, from the softest to the 
hardest of minerals. 

The snow-white marble specimen in 
your mineral set is the center of 4 
beautiful family. At the marble cutter’s 
monument shop, or at the quarry, you 
can obtain pieces of dove-gray marble 
and other shades and colors. From 
dealers in minerals, or sometimes from 
building contractors, or the 
wreckage of fine buildings after a fire 
or other disaster, you often can obtain 
specimens of beautiful foreign marbleg 
which were used in trimming the build 
ing. 

From Africa comes a lovely tawney 
yellow marble. From Asia, Italy and 
other countries come black, and red, 
and green, veined and mottled marbles, 
One exquisite variety is snow-white 
with veins of fiery flame color. The 
tremendous experiences these marbles 
have gone through make an amazing 
tale. Pushed far down in the earth, 
baked by terrific heat, cracked and 
shattered by earthquakes such as man 
has never known, at last up they were 
thrust again, colored and veined and 
mottled by the other liquid minerals 
which flowed into their fractures. 

Now let us consider this quartz 
specimen here in your mineral set. If 
is the center of another beautiful fam- 
ily. Purple amethyst, yellow, and rose 
quartz, smoky and milky quartz, clear 
red and yellow carnelians which you 
can find along many a creek bed, red 
and yellow jasper also along the creeks, 
waxen chalcedony, lovely apple green 
chrysoprase, flint, and those curious 
and beautiful geodes, round hollow 
stones lined with sparkling quartz 
crystals, all these and many others 
make up the large and showy quarts 
family. 

Where must one look to find minerals 
for a collection? Almost anywhere! 
Around old mine dumps and down @ 
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the mines, in gravel pits, along the 
eut-banks of railroads, in excavations 
for buildings and wharves, along sea 
cliffs, in quarries, in caves, in river 
and other stream beds and banks. 

On lake shores, in old stone fences, 
in decaying glacial boulders, in rock 
ledges and crumbling cliffs, everywhere 
there is a wealth of mineral specimens 
—crystals, metals, ores, concretions, 
fossils, and endless rock varieties. The 
earth is like a vast grab-bag from 
which one is likely to pull out at al- 
most any place some fine mineral 
prize. 


A Stone Which Floats 


Strange enough it is to see a solid 
stone go bobbing and tumbling around 
in the water like a cork. Yet that is 
just what voleanic scoria rock does. 
It is so solid and tough that even a 
severe hammer blow will not crack it. 
Yet it floats easily in water. That is 
because it is perforated all through 
with volcanic steam and gas holes now 
filed with air which makes it much 
too light to sink. 


Exchange List 

The following members wish to ex- 
change letters or specimens with other 
members of Our Junior Club. 

Paul Zimmer, 2221 Maplewood Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Girard Gallagher, 379 New 
Ave., Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Nellie Olson, 41 East Ave., Saratoga 
Springs, New York. 

Victor Croley, Saantor, South Dakota. 

Pat O’Lane, 3859 West 22nd Ave., 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Duane Faulkner, 831 Union Ave., 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


York 


The Question Box 


1. Name three different kinds of 
objects made of clay? 

2. What mineral gives the red color 
to building bricks? 

3. What mineral coats the inside 
of your chimney black when you burn 
wood or coal? 

4. What minerals make safety 
matches safe, and what minerals are 
used for a scratching surface on the 
match box? 


5. What minerals make the lighting 
sparks on cigar lighters? 

6. What special mineral is added to 
steel to toughen it for the strain re- 
quired of automobiles? 

Send your answers by June 15, 1934, 
to Our Junior Club, Rocks and Min- 
erals, Peekskill, New York. 


Prizes 


Three first class prizes will be given 
for the three best answers to all of the 
questions. 

Three second class prizes will be 
given for the three best answers to any 
four of the questions. 


Three third class prizes will be given 
for the three best answers to any three 
of the questions. 


There are some especially showy and 
curious specimens for prizes this 
month, so think carefully about your 
answers and win these splendid addi- 
tions to your collections. Also with 
your answers please state what min- 
eral you would like as a prize if you 
win one. We are always glad to give 
you what you wish for your collection 
if there is such a specimen in the box 
of prizes. 


The following were the February 
Question Box winners and their prizes. 
First class, ©. Maurice Prendergast, 
California, a specimen of asbestos. 
Eugene Goldsby, Washington, a geode, 
Esther Hartwell, South Dakota, sal- 
mon calcite. Roger Bent, Conn. a 
geode. Margaret Dudziak, New York, 
rhodonite. Nellie Olson, New York, 
chiastolite. Doris Russell, Pa., a micro- 
mount. Paul Brown, California, mala- 
chite. David Wheeler, Vermont, a 
geode. Ruth Styer, New York, rhodon- 
ite. Girard Gallagher, New Jersey, 
chiastolite. Charles Waters, New York, 
rhodonite. Edward Styer, New York, 
a sand geode. 


Second class prize winners were Otto- 
mar Keinath, Michigan, rhodonite. 
Pat O’Lane, Canada, blue salt. Lloyd 
Felton, Massachusetts, a geode. War- 
ren Walker, Massachusetts, fossil fern. 
Paul Zimmer, Ohio, fossil fern. Albert 
Kidwell, Missouri, rhodonite. Robert 
Wilson, Minnesota, rhodonite. Hazel 
Richardson, South Dakota, rose quartz. 
Eleanor Courtright, Illinois, fossil fern. 
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ROCKS and MINERALS 


The Amateur Lapidary 
Conducted by J. H. HOWARD* 


504 Crescent Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


Amateur and professional lapidaries are cordially invited to submit 
contributions and so make this department of interest to all. 


*Author of—The Working of Semi-Precious Stones. A practical guide-book written in 
non-technical language for those who desire to cut and polish semi-precious stones. 


STEEL FOR HAND TOOLS 
By A. F. MaINnLAND 


In the article, “From Gems_ to 
Jewelry” by Arthur Knapp, ROCKS 
and MINERALS, December, 1933, Mr. 
Knapp suggests that small hand tools 
for working jewelry be made from tool 
steel. 

The writer has had occasion to make 
a great many special tools for his work 
as an experimental model maker. He 
found that there are literally hundreds 
of tool steels designed for a great 
variety of purposes ranging from nut 
picks to star drills. He therefore de- 
cided to standardize on one particular 
kind of steel and become familiar with 
it—learn just how much cutting, pry- 
ing, and hammering it will stand. For- 
tunately this was not hard to do. 


There is to be had, in most cities 
and direct from the manufacturers, a 
good grade of carbon steel, sold in 
three foot lengths, called Drill Rod. 
Drill Rod is ground round and accur- 
ately graded from thirteen  thous- 
andths of an inch to one half inch in 
diameter by thousandths of an inch. 
The price varies from 60 cents per 
pound for the half inch rod to $5.50 
for the finest size. The one quarter 
inch rod is ample for most small 
scrapers, punches, ete. and is about 
60c per rod. For those who need larger 
pieces the same grade of steel may be 
had as Ground Flat Stock in 18 inch 
lengths from 1/64 to 1 inch thick and 
from 1 to 4 inches wide at about the 
same prices as Drill Rod. 

The tools are made just as they 
would be with any other metal, by 
sawing, filing, drilling etc. To make 


a sharp bend it is necessary to heat the 
steel to a bright red and work it while 
hot just as forging is done. 

If the finished tool is to have a 
sharp edge, such as a knife or scraper, 
it should be roughed into shape with 
a file but not sharpened. In _ other 
words do not file it to a sharp edge 
before it is hardened as the heat of 
hardening will burn the carbon out 
of the thin edge and leave the steel 
soft where you want a _ keen edge. 
Grind and hone the tool to a thin edge 
after it has been hardened and tem- 
pered. 

All tool steels have to be hardened 
and unless it is done properly the tools 
might just as well be made of brass. 
To harden Drill Rod and Ground Stock 
proceed as follows: 


Rough the tool to the shape desired 
and smooth it down with fine emery 
cloth. Then heat it by gas, coal or 
wood (if you can get it hot enough) 
to a Bright Cherry Red. After this 
heat is reached, allow the tool to re 
main in the fire a minute or so to be 
come uniformly heated throughout, 
The time depends on the size and shape 
of the tool. Remove the steel from the 
fire and plunge it into a pail of cold 
water, stirring it around rapidly in 
all directions. If it is stirred in one 
direction only, the piece will cool faster 
on one side and may warp out of 
shape. As soon as the steel is cold 
examine it. It should appear silvery 
grey under patches of black scale. Try 
an old file on it. The steeel should be 
“glass hard” so that the file makes no 
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impression on it. If not, heat it again, 
a little hotter this time. 

The tool is now hard and very brittle. 
To be of any use, it must be softened 
a little—Tempered. 

Tempering must also be done care- 
fully in order to get the steel some- 
where between “glass hard” and “soft,” 
just where depends upon what we are 
going to use it for. 

Clamp the tool in the vise and polish 
it again with fine emery, being careful 
not to touch the important end with 
the fingers or any oily substance. 

Now, holding the piece in the pliers, 
pass it back and forth through a low 
flame or in and out of a fire, watching 
it all the time. The polished end will 
gradually take on a pale straw color, 
then darken to brown, purple, blue, 
and black—soft—you have carried it 
too far. If the tool is to be used on 
mild steels, bronze ete., stop at the 
Light Straw color. If for brass, silver, 
gold, wood etc., stop at the Dark Straw. 
The process of stopping is to merely 
plunge the piece into cold water again 
when it has reached the desired color. 

The reason for being careful not to 
get any finger prints or oil on the pol- 


ished end is that they will give a false 
color—a brown before the steel has 
reached that state of temper. 

If the steel went past brown into 
purple or blue—and it probably will 
the first time you try it—just heat it 
up again and harden it once more, but 
remember there is a limit to the num- 
ber of times you can heat a piece of 
steel and still have carbon steel. 

The last step is to grind and hone 
the cutting edges, polish the tool and 
drive it into a wooden handle. 

And, as a parting admonition on 
grinding—take it easy and keep the 
tool cold with frequent dips in cold 
water. ivery burned blue spot is a 
soft spot and it stays there even after 
you have hidden it by grinding the 
blue off. 


AMATEUR LAPIDARY DIRECTORY 


Janney, J. B.—Holmesburg, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dyer, C. E.—Box 54, Ridlonville, Me. 

Miller, S. O.—1916 G. St., Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

Stewart, Dr. C. W.—120 No. Third 
St., Olean, N. Y. 


READERS’ 


SECTION 


Mineralogy in the Public Schools 
Editor “R. & M.”: 

ROCKS and MINERALS for June, 
1933 has an article on this subject but 
seems to relate solel yto high school 
work. It is my opinion that the elements 
of the study of mineral, vegetable and 
animal kingdoms should be studied in 
all high schools, but usually the funda- 
mental kingdom, the mineral, is neglect- 
ed. Furthermore all nature study is 
not very successful because nature 
study by observation for the training 
of the perceptive faculties is neglected 
in the lower grades. 

In minerals it should be taught first 
with specimens of attractive form, color 
and shape; a crystal. A flower, and but- 
terfly in the other kingdoms. The first 
questions should be on color, transpar- 
ency, shape, followed by hardness and 
other properties. It is immaterial 
what mineral is used, a quartz crystal, 
a calcite cleavage or a specimen of 


granite but color and form are best. 
The main object in the lower grades 
is to train the perceptive faculties by 
questions the answers to which can be 
made only by observation. 

In the higher grades these observa- 
tion lessons will easily lead to the 
reasoning that the earth is mineral 
and the vegetable kingdom depends upon 
it and that the animal kingdom depends 
largely upon the vegetable, but some- 
what upon the mineral, water and salt 
especially, and mankind upon all the 
kingdoms. 

It was this idea I tried to give the 
teachers of New York in a lecture be- 
for the Brooklyn Institute many years 
ago, but it failed there as elsewhere 
by attempting to teach these special 
sciences instead of preparing the stu- 
dents for thorough study in the higher 
university and college courses. 

ROY HOPPING. 
Magnet, Ark. 
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Club and Society Notes 


Philadelphia Mineralogical Society 

President Gillson opened the stated 
meeting of the Philadelphia Mineralo- 
gical Society with 39 members and 32 
visitors present. Mr. William Van 
Horn was elected to Senior Member- 
ship. 

Miss Murtice Speier, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Frankford Mineralogi- 
cal Society, announced that Mr. Harry 
A. Warford would address the Society 
April 23, the subject being Garnets. 

The annual exhibition of Mineral 
Specimens by the members of the 
Society, has been postponed until the 
Fall. A Society Field Trip Sunday, 
April 29th to the Chester Valley local- 
ities will be under the direction of Mr. 
Harold W. Arndt. A limited number 
of Original Copies of the October and 
November 1916 issue of the American 
Mineralogist have been donated to the 
Society for sale, by the former pub- 
lisher. 

Following other routine matters, 
President Gillson opened the subject 
of the Evening, a “Symposium on the 
Tri-State Lead-Zine District” with a 
very complete presentation of the geol- 
ogy and economic importance of the 
region, which covers parts of Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 


Mr. Arndt, in the absence of Mr. 
Charles R. Toothaker, read an account 
of Mr. Toothaker’s personal collecting 
experiences in the district. He describ- 
ed one cavity in the mines which con- 
tained a Scaleonohedron of Calcite 244 
feet high and over 5 feet long. Fully 
18 inches of the tip was broken off, 
and floor, walls and ceiling of the cav- 
ity were covered with Calcite, Marcas- 
ite, Dolomite and Galena. 


Our guest speaker Mr. J. R. Frorer 
described one of his frequent trips into 
this region, exhibiting a number of 
very fine specimens of crystallized 
Galena, Sphalerite, Marcasite, Barite, 
Calcite twins and scaleonohedrons, Cal- 
cite enclosing Bitumin, and Ruby 
Blende. 


Mr. Cienkowski exhibited six spee 
tacular specimens of large crystallized 
Galena, Coxcomb Marcasite and Cab 
cite, and a very large Golden Caleite 
on Pink Dolomite, and described their 
collection. 

W. H. FLACK, Secretary, 


The Pioneer Prospectors 


The Pioneer Prospectors was founded 
early in the fall of 19382 by James 
Knorr a senior in Frankford High 
School in Philadelphia. 

Its purpose is to develop an interest 
in mineralogy and related subjects. 
The club is open to both boys and 
girls, although at present, the girls 
out number the boys. Its active en 
rollment last term was about fourteen 
students. 

It meets every Thursday after 
school. On Saturday, when weather 
permits, trips are taken to active and 
inactive quarries and collecting grounds 
in and near Philadelphia. Its program 
is varied; the identification of miner- 
als, students’ reports on trips taken 
and proposed; discussion by members 
of special topics such as structure, his- 
tory ete. of favorite gem stones; the 
geology of near by formations ete 
Often these talks are illustrated... Sey- 
eral times during the term, we have 
been fortunate enough to secure ag 
guest speakers members of the Phila- 
delphia Mineralogical Society. These 
men have been unstinting in their aid 
in stimulating an interest in minerak 
ogy. 

The club maintains a group collee 
tion as well as individual ones. Every 
two weeks it arranges a special ex 
hibition of some phase of mineralogy 
in a case in the hall so that the rest 
of the school may profit by its work. 
Members of the club have constructed 
a cabinet for the study of fluorescent 
minerals. Last term two members con- 
structed a grinding and polishing table 
which is used by the members at stated 
times. This year they are planning 
to make their club rings; to cut and 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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ROCKS and MINERALS 


Second National Outing of 
The Rocks and Minerals Association 


Sunday, May 20, 1934 


The Rocks and Minerals Association 
extends a cordial invitation to all 
readers of ROCKS and MINERALS, 
and to the general public, to participate 
in the Second National Outing. Mem- 
bers of the Association are urged, not 
only to be present themselves, but to 
bring their friends as well and other- 
wise advertise the outing. 

All those planning to attend are re- 
quested to register with their respec- 
tive directors. If an answer is wanted 
to an inquiry, a self-addressed stamped 
envelope enclosed with the letter would 
be appreciated by the director. 

If those having cars could accommo- 
date one or more extra passengers, it 


ALABAMA 

Director—Dr. R. S. Poor, Head of 
Dept. of Geology, Birmingham-South- 
ern College, Birmingham. 

(Note—Locality not certain, 
director for information). 

CALIFORNIA (Needles Branch) 

Director—J. C. McCorkle, 114 Spruce 
St., Needles. 

Localities—Several about 40 miles 
distant from Needles. 

Meeting Place—Office of the Fred 
Harvey Hotel at 8:00 A. M. 

Specimens—A gate, jasper, moonstone, 
and possibly arrowheads and other 
Indian relics. 

Note—The director will serve coffee 
free. In Needles he will exhibit a col- 
lection of unusual specimens. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Direetor—Herman Abraham, 2464 
Sterling Pl, Altadena; assisted by 
Heber Clewitt, c/o Voorhis School, San 
Dimas (Directors of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Mineralogical Society). 

Locality — Crestmore and Jensen 
Quarries. 

Meeting Place—At the Crestmore 
quarry at 10:00 A. M. 

Specimens—A large variety of min- 
erals associated with metamorphic 
rocks. 

CALIFORNIA (San Joaquin Valley) 

Director—C. A. Noren, 810 Vassar 
Ave., Fresno. 

(Note—Locality not certain, 
director for information). 


write 


write 


would be considered a great favor if 
they would so inform their directors. 

In order to obtain an accurate count 
of the total number attending the Out- 
ing, the directors will take the names 
of all present. Please co-operate by 
making certain that the director has 
your name included. 

Except as noted, please bring lunch. 


Note:—Neither the Association nor 
the directors nor even the owners of 
property on which outings may be held 
are to be responsible for any accidents 
incurred by those participating. 


The states in which outings will be 
held and their directors are as follows: 


CALIFORNIA (The Bay Region) 

Director—John Melhase, 675 Vincente 
Ave., Berkeley. 

Localities—Old mines in Arroyo 
Mocho, 10 S. E. of Livermore. 

Meeting Place—Party will assemble 
in parking lot about Western Pacific 
Railway depot in Livermore not later 
than 10:00 A. M. 

Specimens — Manganese, rhodonite, 
inesite, chromite, and others. 

COLORADO 

Director—Wayne W. Ward, 423% N. 
Nevada Ave., Colorado Springs. 

Locality—Fossil and mineral de- 
posits of the Florissant region about 
40 miles west of Colorado Springs. 
Transportation will be provided for 
those not having cars but advance 
registration is necessary. 

Meeting Place—Cutler Hall, Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs at 8:30 A.M. 

Specimens—Many interesting fossils 
and minerals are available as the local- 
ity is a noted one. 

Note—In case of unfavorable wea- 
ther the trip will be postponed. 

CONNECTICUT 

Direetor—Mrs. Lillian M. Oterson, 
16 Grove Place, West Haven, (Secre- 
tary, New Haven Mineral Club). 

Locality—Strickland’s Quarry, Port- 
land, Conn. 

Meeting Place—In front of the Pea- 
body Museum, corner of Whitney Ave., 
and Sachem St., New Haven, at 9:00 
A. M. 
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Specimens—A large number of peg- 
matite minerals. 

IDAHO 

Director—Julian M. Field, Editor of 
SUNDIAL, Payette. 

(Note—Locality not certain, write 
director for information). 

ILLINOIS 

Direector—Ben H. Wilson, 112 Missis- 
sippi Ave., Joliet. 

Localities—Quarries and Exposures 
of Niagara limestones in Lemont. Also 
the waste piles along the Drainage 
Canal. 

Meeting Place—At the fork of the 
paved roads below the Lemont Town- 
ship High School, at 10:00 A. M. 

Specimens—Abundant fossils, par- 
ticularly trilobites of the species ‘‘Caly- 
mene Niagarensis’; and a number of 
common minerals. 

Note—A copy of the day’s program 
and sketch map may be had from the 
director. (Please enclose stamp). 

MAINE 

(Due to poor road conditions, outing 
will be held June 17—See June issue 
of ROCKS and MINERALS. 

MARYLAND 

Director—Dr. Mark H. Secrist, Dept. 
of Geology, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. 

Loealities—1. Bare Hills. 2. Mineral 


Hill. 3. Cockeysville. 

Meeting Place—Latrobe Hall, The 
Johns Hopkins University, at 9:00 
A. M. 


Specimens—1. Iron, copper, chrom- 
ium, and magnesium minerals. 2. Iron 
and copper minerals. 3. Calcium, mag- 
nesium and accessory minerals. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Director—John E. Kitson, 30 Briggs 
St., Easthampton. 

Locality—The 
Lithia. 

Meeting Place—At the locality— 
11:30 A. M. non-sectarian devotional 
song service ; 12:00 Noon, picnic lunch; 
1:00 P. M. collecting activity begins. 

Specimens—Tourmaline, spodumene, 
goshenite, rhodonite, and others. 

Note—Write to the director for road 
directions, bus schedules, and other in- 


Barrus Farm, at 


formation. (Please enclose stamp). 
MISSOURI 
Director—H. S. McQueen, Asst. 
State Geologist, Rolla. 
(Note—Locality not certain, write 


director for information). 


NEBRASKA 

Director—V. K. Overman, 2332 §p, 
11th St., Omaha. 

Localities—1. Rock Quarries at 
Meadow, 20 miles W. of Omaha, 2. 
The Portland Cement Plant, at Louis. 
ville. 

Meeting Place—Lobby of the Y, Mw 
C, A., at 17th and Harney Sts., Omaha, 
at 9:30 A. M.; and at the Meadow 
Depot, at 12:00 Noon. 

Specimens—Fossils in carboniferous 
limestone; marl, quartzite and glacial 
pebbles. 

Note—In case of rain this outing 
will be held the following Sunday, May 
27th. 


NEW YORK (Madison County Branch) 

Director—Dr. Harold W. Whitnall, 
Dept. of Geology, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. (Pres. of New York 
State Ass’n. of Geologists). 

Localities — 1. Colgate University 
Quarries; 2. An inspection and demon- 
stration of an amateur gem cutting 
outfit. 3. A visit to the mineral col- 
lection in the Colgate University Mus- 
eum, 

Meeting Placee—Lathrop Hall, Col- 
gate University, at 10:00 A. M. 

Specimens -—— Abundant fossils — 
brachiopods, pelecypods, trilobites and 
possibly star fish. 

(Note—Lunch may be_ purchased 
nearby ). 


NEW YORK (Metropolitan Area) 


Director — Emmet Doherty, 1419 
Crompond Rd., Peekskill. 

Locality—Tilly Foster Mine. 

Meeting Place—At the locality at 
11:00 A. M. 

Specimens — Magnetite, clinochlore, 
serpentine, chondrodite, fluorite, dolo- 
mite, brucite, and others. 

Note—Tilly Foster is two niiles north 
of Brewster, Putnam Co., along state 
highway; the railroad station borders 
the mine property. Train leaves New 
York City (G.C.T.) at 9:40 A. M. (New 
York Central-Hudson River Division) 
arriving at High Bridge at 9:57— 
change here for Putnam Division— 
train leaves at 10:14 arriving at Tilly 
Foster 12:07. For the return, train 


leaves Tilly Foster at 5:32 P. M. arriv- 
ing at H. B. 7:28 P. M.—change to 
H. D.—train leaves at 7:41 P. M. ar- 
riving at G.C.T. 8:00 P. M. (These are 
the only trains which stop at Tilly 
Foster on a Sunday). 
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NEW YORK (Oswego Branch) PENNSYLVANIA (Northeastern 
Director—Leo Doherty, 278 W. Section ) 


Seneca St., Oswego. 

Locality—Sterling Iron Mine, 20 
miles from Oswego. 

Meeting Place—Front of Main Build- 
ing, Oswego Normal School, Oswego, 
at 10:00 A. M. 

Specimens—Limonite and hematite. 


OHIO 


Director—Thomas A. Chittenden, 
570 Glenwood Ave., Akron. 

Locality—1. Fossil Bed, near Pen- 
insula, 15 miles north of Akron. 2. 
Sandstone Quarries at South Amherst. 
3. “Blue Hole” at Castalia. Others if 
time permits. , 

Meeting Place—Ohio Edison Ter- 
minal Station, North Main St., at 9:00 
A. M. 

Specimens—Various fossils and cal- 
careous tufa. 

(Note—Transportation will be pro- 
vided for those not having cars if they 
will advise the director in advance. 
Please bring lunch). 


OREGON 


Director—J. Lewis Renton, 3366 N. 
BE. Beakey St., Portland (Chairman of 
the Caravan Committee, Oregon Agate 
and Mineral Society). 

Locality—Polka Dot Agate locality, 
thence up Trout Creek Road to Nodule 
Beds and Petrified Wood Forest. 

Meeting Place—At the junction of 
Trout Creek Rd. and the Dalles-Cali- 
fornia Highway, at 8:00 A. M. (Bet. 
the 79 and 80 mile post on the high- 
way So. from Dalles). 

Specimens—Polka dot agate, sep- 
tuary nodules and agate cores of same, 
variegated quartz and petrified wood. 


PENNSYLVANIA (Waynesboro 
Branch) 


Director—Robert G. Martin, 156 N. 
Church St., Waynesboro. 

Localities—South Mountain, and 
area of Adams and Franklin County. 

Meeting Place—Wayne Laboratories. 
Centre Square, Waynesboro, at 8:00 
A. M. 

Specimens—Ornamental metabasalt 
and aporhyolite; native copper, iron 
ores, epidote, garnet and others. 


Director—John S. Shrader, 
land. 


Locality—The coal mines near Hazel- 
ton. 


Free- 


Meeting Place—At City Hall in 
Hazelton at 9:30 A. M. 
Specimens—Fossils, iron  pyrites, 


quartz, and various rock specimens. 


PENNSYLVANIA (Philadelphia 


Branch) 
Director—Joseph L. Gillson, Pres. 
Philadelphia Mineralogical Society, 


The Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Logan Circle, Philadelphia. 


Locality—Magnetite mine at Corn- 
wall, Lebanon Co., Penn., approximate- 
ly 70 miles from Philadelphia. 


Meeting Place—Party will leave 
63rd and Market Sts., Philadelphia, at 
8:00 A. M. (D.S.T.) Transportation by 
autos and every effort will be made to 
provide room for those not having 
cars but it is expected passengers 
will bear their pro-rata share of the 
cost of gasoline and oil. Please bring 
lunch. 


Specimens—Magnetite, pyrite, chal- 
copyrite, cuprite, malachite, azurite 
and others. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Director—A. W. Quinn, 
Geology, Brown University, 
ence. 


Loeality—Cumberland District. 


Meeting Plaee—Rhode Island Hall 
in Brown University, George and 
Prospect St. at 9:45 A. M. 


Specimens—Fluorite, galena, chal- 
copyrite, malachite, smoky quartz crys- 
tals, epidote and others. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Taber, 


Dept. of 
Provid- 


Direector—Stephen 
Geologist, Columbia. 


State 


(Note—Write to the director for in- 
formation, as the locality visited 
would depend upon the number attend- 
ing and other facts. The most inter- 
esting trip would probably be to Little 
Mountain where Cyanite can be col- 
lected. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


(Will be held June 24th, see June 
issue of ROCKS and MINERALS. 


TENNESSEE 


Director—Walter F. Pond, State 
Geologist, 401 Seventh Ave., N. Nash- 
ville. 

Locality—Mascot and Jefferson City. 

Meeting Place—Write director, not 
later than May 10th, for information. 

Specimens—Sphalerites and asociated 
dolomites and cherts. 


UTAH 


Director—Junius J. Hayes, 1148 E. 
1st South, Salt Lake City, assisted by 
Prof. A. L. Crawford, University of 
Utah. 

Locality—Wasatch Mountains, near 
Brighton. 

Meeting Place—At the corner of the 
L. D. S. Business College. 

Specimens—Region is mainly granite 
with contact metamorphic rocks all 
around the granite intrusion. 


VERMONT 


(This outing will be held Saturday, 
May 19th). 

Direector—Elbridge C. Jacobs, De- 
partment of Geology and Mineralogy, 
University of Vermont, Burlington. 

Locality—Rock Point  overthrust, 
near Burlington, one of the most re- 
markable thrusts in the East—a sight 
which visiting European geologists last 


summer said was worth a  voyagm 
across the Atlantic to see. q 

Meeting Place—At the 
Museum, University of Vermont, Bam 
lington, at 2:00 P. M., Saturday, ¥ 
19th. 

(Note—The thrust is only two 
three miles out of the city and @ 
easily be reached by a mile tramp from 
the end of the bus line—or if there a 
enough visitors to warrent it, a bull 
might be chartered with a corresponim 
ingly shorter tramp. 


VIRGINIA 


Director—William M. McGill, Asg 
ant State Geologist, Box 1428, Unive a 
sity. 

(Note—Locality not certain. 
director for information). 

(This outing will be held Saturd 
May 19th.) 


WYOMING 


Director—S. H. Knight, State Geol 
gist, Laramie. 

Loeality—Plumbago Canyon to. stu@ 
pre-Cambrian rocks. 

Meeting Place—Science Hall, Unive 
sity of Wyoming campus, Laramie; f 

8:00 A. M. on May 19. % 

Specimens—Fossils of the Pennsyl 
vanian Casper formation. 


FRED W. SCHMELTZ, ; 
National Director of Outings @ 
April 14, 1934. : 


CLUB AND SOCIETY NOTES (Continued from Page 72) 


polish the stone, preferably from ma- 
terial they have collected themselves 
and construct the ring and set the 
stone. 

Admission to the club is through ex- 
pression of intention to join, and by a 
simple examination. A small library, 


with a well-thumbed “Dana” and 4 


rent and back numbers of ROCKS 4 
MINERALS, is eagerly read. 

group is purposely kept small in nual 
ber, but it is enormous in enthusial 
They are eager to correspond 


GET YOUR COPY NOW! 


HOW TO COLLECT MINERALS 
FREE TO YOU! 


See Announcement on “The Bulletin Board” 


Fle 


amateur mineralogists in other statem 
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